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fications. Certain elements which have belonged to its child- 
hood will perish. But man will still give a religious interpreta- 
tion to the world. He will by the necessities of his own nature 
be compelled to give to his ethical ideals a larger setting than 
that which is offered by human life, and will interpret them as 
a part of the cosmic order. When, however, he seeks to give 
an intellectual warrant for a religious interpretation of the 
world, that warrant must consist of inferences drawn not only 
from other fields of science, but also especially from the ethical 
life of the race as it appears in its slow but steady unfolding. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 



THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE MORAL 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

I. 

In a century of wonderful discoveries, perhaps the most 
wonderful, all things considered, is the discovery of the child. 
This discovery we owe to the rigorous application of the evo- 
lutionary method of thought to the investigation of the 
meaning of life, by which means we are brought face to face 
with its mysterious borderlands. The profound conscious- 
ness of the unity and continuity of biological phenomena, 
which characterizes all scientific enterprise in the present day, 
has come about largely under the same inspiration. Thus as 
soon as attention was seriously directed to the matter, men saw 
a special significance in origins, especially in the origin of 
human intelligence, and this, of course, involved the study of 
infant life from the comparative point of view. Interest was 
added by the unique contribution to the subject made by Pro- 
fessor Fiske, of Harvard, the discovery namely, that the human 
organism occupies an exceptional place in the scale of life by 
reason of the lengthening of the period of infancy. This is a 
fact of enormous importance both to the body and more espec- 
ially to the mind of the child. 
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The child, therefore, has occupied us because of the intrinsic 
interest of its discovery; but (as I wish to show) also because 
of the bearing this discovery has had, and is having, on the 
subject of training. For, after all, the new feeling for child- 
hood which has come through the evolutionary philosophy, was 
without a genuine teleology if it did not lead to profound 
modification in both psychology and pedagogy. For the great 
problem, after the clear understanding of the place of the child 
in the scale of biological processes, is the better equipping of 
the child for the duties that lie before him. 

None of the sciences has taken the child more seriously than 
psychology, and specially as related to the business of child- 
training. The great educators from the time of Comenius have 
tried to adjust the difficulties involved in educating the human 
infant ; but it is safe to say that more has been done during the 
nineteenth century than in all the time previous. Both in 
method, and in actual results, is this statement beyond question. 
With all the vigor of a new inspiration has psychology, in its 
recent form, "modified" this newest and greatest acquisition 
of the scientific spirit. The child-mind, after the labors of 
Preyer, Perez, and Sully, is no longer a terra incognita, where 
pedagogues grope in the dark. We now understand the force 
of such words as heredity and environment as applied to chil- 
dren. We even speak of self-activity in relation to the con- 
scious evolution of the mind of the child. We have a rooted 
distrust of the haphazard in relation to child-training; we 
instinctively feel that it dishonors the subject of the educational 
process ; we feel that so important a matter demands the most 
accurate, patient, and thorough investigation working in con- 
nection with facts carefully determined. The new psychology, 
of all the sciences, has given this kind of attention to the 
subject. 

The results of study so far show that a thorough change has 
come over the whole problem of child-training in the home, 
in the kindergarten, and in the primary school. We may epit- 
omize these results thus : 

(a) Study child nature. Only thus, i. e., by the direct 
observation and careful computation of functions, can educa- 
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tion be carried on successfully. This means that child-training 
must be based on the recognition of individuality in childhood. 
The object of all education is to strengthen self-activity and 
make it superior to the forces of heredity and environment. 
The teacher, in order to do this, must direct his attention sym- 
pathetically towards the relative differences revealed in children 
in the crude state. The new pyschology has done a grand ser- 
vice in certain directions of this problem. 

(b) Arouse the self-activity of the pupil. As already stated, 
the goal of education is the emancipation of the mind from the 
force of natural impulse. Self-activity is the principle which 
organizes mental evolution, specially, (in the case of children) 
through imitation. To direct this capacity, so that in play, in 
symbolic language, and in all ways possible, the child may be- 
come adequately conscious of the meaning of life — this is the 
real purpose of child-training, and our practice is largely deter- 
mined by the results of modern psychologic pedagogy in these 
matters. 

(c) Teach by interest, rather than by rule of authority. The 
scientific point here is the discovery of stable points of interest. 
Preyer found such in the tenth week of the normal child, but 
not till considerably later are such centres associated with self- 
activity. Then they are united with attention ; and it is atten- 
tion and interest that define for us the significant facts in early 
training. Psychology, especially in the study of fatigue, has 
placed pedagogy under lasting obligation, and has uttered one 
clear note of warning against the crowding of the child-mind. 
It is one of the most fruitful results of child-study. 

(d) Rely on the routine of school work for the moral 
training. School work is, and must be, largely mechanical and 
undoubtedly exerts a great influence over the child's moral 
habits. The "school virtues" are certainly trained in this way : 
punctuality, obedience, love of order. The new psychology has 
placed this beyond question in a statistical way, and thus a 
scientific foundation may be gained for the subject of moral 
training. Results, so far, are largely in favor of a system of 
"conditions," which, by eliminating uncertainty, may place the 
moral training of children in school beyond hazard. 
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(e) Indirection, or influence, is the chief power in the 
religious training of the young. The new psychology has done 
little beyond empirical observation in this matter, but all are 
agreed that the old method of teaching religion is based on 
insufficient insight. The "New England Rhymes," beginning : 

"In Adam's fall 
We sinned all." 

are now, and rightly in the opinion of the writer, regarded as 
out of date. Religion is, therefore, being studied; but with 
very small result beyond a statistical survey of the chief emo- 
tions — fear, sense of sin, the feeling after God, and allied states 
of consciousness. But the time is not far distant when, with 
the aid of exact method, religion may be taught as readily and 
easily as reading or spelling. 

These results of the application of scientific psychology to 
child-training would be enough to justify the method employed. 
It has three advantages, at least, over the old. In the first 
place we have a much clearer apprehension of the subject of the 
educational process. It creates the demand that teachers take 
a course in child psychology before attempting to teach chil- 
dren. Normal schools are now happily coming to see the 
importance of this, by providing for it in their curricula, as 
well as by so adapting the instruction of childhood as to suit the 
condition of the child-mind. On the other hand, we have 
gained in consequence of this method a deeper feeling of 
responsibility for ignorance, and a mystical reverence for the 
possibilities of teaching children. 

Another important merit is the better knowledge gained of 
the influences exerted by certain leading functions of the child- 
mind in acquiring knowledge. Thereby definiteness has been 
introduced into the good intentions of the teacher. It is a trite 
saying that the teacher needs sympathy with children if he is 
to teach them ; for it is sympathy that gives insight, when com- 
bined zvith intelligence and education. And here the paramount 
importance of psychology to the teacher is apparent. The 
teacher who understands what the new psychology has been 
saying about attention, interest, fatigue and habit is immeas- 
urably more useful, other things being equal, than the teacher 
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who knows nothing of these subjects. Such knowledge is 
useful if it only overthrows the complacent dogmatism, the 
methodical affectation of the impersonal, of the ordinary 
teacher. Children like to be understood, and generally know 
if their teacher has done justice to their rights or not. The 
new pyschology has shown us that feeling comes first, and next 
volition, and lastly intellect in the line of emphasis in child- 
training. 

A third merit of the scientific study of childhood is the im- 
proved conditions in pedagogical theory it has led to. This is 
too vast a subject to take up here ; but we may pause to remark 
that the child that modern pedagogues deal with is an alto- 
gether different child from that of the old-dame schools. The 
modern child is full of independent spontaneity; his mind is no 
unmapped region of sin-ridden instincts, but a well-known, 
but unconscious, kingdom where law reigns. No one can say 
that he is not an improvement over the past in many respects. 
And this result is due, in large measure, to the devotion and 
labor of those who have pursued their studies along the line, 
and under the inspiration, of the modern exponents of the sci- 
ence of psychology. 

In our estimate and criticism of the attitude of the new 
psychology towards child-training, these things should not be 
forgotten. 

II. 

That much of the study of child nature has been vitiated by 
excessive zeal for the new, as such, is only saying that science 
is a purely human pursuit, exposed to the disturbance of human 
passion, desire and ambition. Generally speaking, there is 
more faith among scientists than in the churches. Therefore, 
in criticising the atttitude of the new psychology towards the 
child, the defects which appear to me are only those which ap- 
pear in all scientific research when under the powerful impetus 
of a new method. My own standpoint is one of firm belief in 
the new methods ; but justice to the child compels me to sound 
a note of warning lest in our zeal for method we lose the sense 
of value in the subject of our study. Allow me to call attention 
Vol. X.— No. 4. 33 
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to these defects. They all group themselves around the failure 
adequately to value the moral and religious nature in children. 
Space forbids the mention of several important points con- 
nected with the more primary matters about which there still 
exists much dispute; hence I shall confine myself to three 
criticisms connected with the ethical life of children. 

In the first place, the new psychology underestimates the 
complexity of the child-mind. The genetic method logically 
involves this error. It is presupposed that the child-mind is a 
comparatively simple phenomenon, or that in it we have to deal 
with a relatively homogenous state, and therefore observations 
and experiments made in this region have a high degree of 
scientific accuracy. Now, in any case, it is exceedingly difficult 
to control the conditions in any systematic experimentation on 
children — a fact which empties our averages of a good deal of 
their scientific import. But what shall we say when to these 
difficulties are added such metaphysical factors as heredity, 
natural impulse, and the so-called ultimate feelings, particularly 
that of justice The positive influence of these factors is ac- 
knowledged, and they tinge every mental operation with its 
own character. In the life-history of the child they play a 
more potent part than the more superficial actions which are' 
the result of acquired habits. It is impossible to set a quanti- 
tative limit to the influence of these organic and ultimate 
feelings. 

The failure to recognize the complexity of the child mind 
involved in this statement has resulted in serious confusion in 
pedagogy. On the one hand, the practice of teaching has been 
affected; and, on the other, no standard or norm of mental 
activity has guided students of pedagogy and psychology in 
unravelling the mystery of the dawn of intelligence. In child- 
life we witness a vast and complicated accumulation of tactful 
adaptation, most of it sub-conscious, as well as the fleeting 
forth-putting of will, and, above all, self-directed teleological 
activity. Empirical observation and experiment in these phe- 
nomena is good so far as it goes ; but the need still remains for 
some recognition of ends or ideals according to which all this 
activity proceeds. To vivisect the mind of the child, so to 
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speak, for the sake of proving that it can be done, smacks of 
the dilettante; it makes of child psychology a fad. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible to over-estimate this complexity 
and to exaggerate it. This, it seems to me, Dr. Harris has done 
in his "Psychological Foundations of Education." Pursuit of 
ends is without doubt the sign of mental life in children; but 
from this we cannot infer such unwavering exactions in the 
details of self-activity as that book presupposes. Dr. Harris 
is obviously aware of the complexity spoken of, for he has pene- 
trated beyond the tyrannical actuality of the child-conscious- 
ness and gained a higher point of view. This has not happened 
as yet to the new psychology, and the consequence is that, in 
practical affairs, we have received little help from the labora- 
tories; there is no agreement as to the essential diversity in 
unity of every state of consciousness in childhood. 

A second criticism emerges here, namely this : the new psy- 
chology does not do justice to the ethical natures of children. 
It might be replied that to do so would carry us into the sphere 
of metaphysics, and the new psychology is uncompromising in 
its exclusion of metaphysics from all its work. It has yet to be 
proved whether this position does not prejudice the analytic 
work, especially that expended on the "higher" aspects of con- 
scious activity. The extreme empirics, like Kirchmann and 
Scripture, followers of Wundt, however, have a real grievance 
against metaphysics, in so far as a priori interpretations have 
often been imposed on the facts of consciousness by dogmatical 
teachers. But these disputes do not affect the fact for which we 
contend, viz., that the new psychology is in danger of omitting 
data revealed only to ethical insight; that not before they are 
so revealed can they be measured and rendered serviceable 
through science. 

Thought seeks to bring the ethical into relation with sensible 
experience; this, in fact, is what child-life consists in for the 
most part. The extreme advocates of the empirical method 
claim that all mental phenomena naturally belong to it; yet in 
works recently published by these students little or nothing 
is said of the moral and religous nature of children. Others, 
less enamored of the universal application of the tape, but still 
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holding advanced standpoints, the advocates of the "nature" 
method, have done something, but it is little more than statis- 
tical analysis. In fact, we are safe in saying that all the newer 
methods of studying the child have failed in these respects ; we 
are still the merest empirics as yet; the effort to bring the 
ethical and religious facts in childhood to the test of sense, 
involves a hopeless dualism. It must be noted that this dualism 
is academic ; it does not exist in the experience of children. 

This defective analysis of the higher nature of children be- 
comes seriously obvious in the practice of teaching. Indeed, 
it is generally true that defective analysis of the subject of the 
educational process will vitiate the best laid schemes of educa- 
tion. Two things, in this connection, reflective of the situation, 
merit mention. The first is the practice of regarding children 
as merely intelligent. The child-mind is, on the contrary, a 
moral organism ; its life consists in seeking ends. It may be 
said, perhaps with some truth, that the study of childhood is 
of recent origin and that the new psychology has not yet per- 
fected its methods of studying the moral and religious nature. 
But this cannot really be urged as an argument for ignoring 
the facts in question. All family training proceeds, and always 
has proceeded, on their recognition. Parents determine their 
attitude towards their children on the assumption that they 
are not only intelligent, but also moral beings. It would have 
been better if the new psychology and pedagogy had kept at 
arm's length, until methods common to each had been perfected 
and so employed as to make room for the ethical traits of 
mentality in children. Lack of method, however, is not, in my 
judgment, the total cause of this state of things ; a deeper rea- 
son is found in the historical conditions amid which our recent 
theories of teaching have been formed. But deepest of all is 
the fact that psychology itself has failed, for the most part, to 
carry its analysis of childhood deep enough. Our science is 
not overstocked with the spirit of reverence, such reverence for 
example as characterizes all the great teachers of children. 
Nevertheless, to regard a child as merely intelligent, as is our 
practice, limits our insight and cripples the higher effect of our 
teaching. 
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The development of the child's mind is a good instance of 
what Wundt has called "the inwardizing of the ethical ideal."* 
That is to say, the life of constant change and movement in 
which childhood consists, all of which has more or less moral 
quality, is rapidly mechanized, and the results, if rightly taught, 
are seen in right feeling, in the obedient will, and the synthetic 
activity of intellect, in the harmony of the psychoses. This 
process of inwardly mechanizing its states is unintelligible 
unless the child-mind is essentially teleological and ethical. 
The external acts of a child cannot be mechanized by a blind 
power in an unconscious process comparable, in the last anal- 
ysis, to chance. The moral sense of children cannot be a result 
of such a process, for that which makes a moral judgment 
possible and valid cannot be evolved from non-moral elements. 
If character is formed in a child in its early years it can be only 
because the elements have been in the making, ideally, from the 
start. 

The final criticism which we shall make of the new psy- 
chology is this, that it is in danger of perverting the ethical as- 
pect of child-training. This follows from the failure to recog- 
nize the predominant ethical bent of childhood. This lack is most 
evident in the method of teaching. This resolves itself into the 
question of the relation of the mechanical routine of school 
work to the personality of teacher and pupil. At present the 
emphasis is almost wholly on mechanism, on "conditions." The 
theory is that moral habits are to be formed by conforming the 
mind of a child to a definitely chosen and wisely administered 
system of studies. The results so far do not bear out the 
expectation. Witness both the manners and morals of the 
children in public schools in America or England. It seems 
sometimes, indeed, that our educators are not as fully aware as 
they might be of the actual state of things in this respect. Per- 
haps no improvement will come until politics are entirely elimi- 
nated from school management ; but, meanwhile, it is our duty 
to point out the dangers, and I believe the chief of these to be 
the almost complete failure to recognize the ethical and relig- 

*cf. "Facts of the Moral Life," p. 37. 
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ious nature in pupils at school. There can be no substitute for 
the definite recognition of the total nature in teaching. For- 
tunately for future generations, there is a growing demand for 
this among independent students of the public school system. 
At present, however, morals are not taught and religion is as 
though it were unworthy of notice. 

The fact plainly is that teaching is an ethical process to the 
core, involving the personality of the teacher, the chief teaching 
force in early years. In fact, no calling, not excepting that of 
the Christian ministry, makes such demands on the ethical 
nature as true teaching. The absolute subordination of routine 
to this fact is the first of the greater axioms of pedagogy, as its 
history clearly shows. For the greatest teachers have been 
those of the profoundest moral and religious feeling. We are 
to-day too much under the influence of such empiricism as that 
of Rousseau, and too little impressed with the moral earnest- 
ness of Kant. In short, from whatever standpoint we regard 
the situation, we are impressed with the deficient analysis of 
the moral factors of education. Whether this is a permanent, 
or only a transient mood of our time cannot be exactly deter- 
mined. It is the conviction of the writer that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when what is so deeply rooted in human nature will 
be provided for in the scheme of education. A revolution 
generally precedes an advance in science. This has taken place 
in both ethics and religion. The result will, nay already is, 
deliverance from a hard and unyielding dogmatic spirit in these 
matters, and the evolution of certain generally clear and demon- 
strable religious and ethical truths, the failure to teach which is 
equivalent to unfaithfulness to science. We may, I feel sure, 
safely trust to the earnestness and good faith of the new psy- 
chology and the new pedagogy to avail themselves of these 
results in the future ; though, as I have contended, the attitude 
in the past has not been sufficiently critical of the facts in 
question. 

Humboldt said : "Whatever we wish to see introduced into 
the life of a nation, must first be introduced into its schools." 
If we wish a nation to be moral, as well as intelligent, we must 
see to it that school education provides for the instruction 
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which will result in this. At present, with our political con- 
ception of school work, it is to be feared that we are hardly 
conscious of the fact that the problem of education centres, 
as Plato taught, in the problem of ethics. Everything points 
to the probability that the problem of the twentieth century 
will be the moral training of the young. 

Henry Davies. 
Yale University. 



THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 

The Parliament of Religion which was held in Chicago in 
1893 was in many respects one of the most remarkable assem- 
blages in the history of mankind. For the first time represen- 
tatives of almost all the great religions in the world and of the 
various subdivisions within the great religions, met together; 
and the opportunity was afforded to each and all to present their 
doctrines, views and aspirations to an audience, disposed, by its 
natural surroundings and by the conditions under which it met, 
to be sympathetic. While the practical results of this Congress 
were naturally small, if at all perceptible, the moral influence 
of the example set by this unique gathering was wholesome. It 
was not to be expected that, through a single assembly of this 
kind, prejudices would be swept aside or misunderstandings 
cleared up. But as a symptom of a general disposition existing 
among civilized nations to consider calmly the religious views 
with which they were not in sympathy, the Parliament was an 
augury that the hopes and dreams of the visionaries in ancient 
and modern times might at some remote period be at least 
partially fulfilled. Not that a union of religious beliefs could 
ever be realized as long as the social, political and intellectual 
conditions in different parts of the world varied to so large an 
extent; but the recognition of the common aim served by all 
religions would become clearer and the philosophical insight 
into the reason for the profound differences in religious beliefs 
among nations and individuals would lead to greater clearness 



